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New York, E. Kempe, Mrs. Cora Richmond of Chicago, 
Pastor A. Mohn, Mr. Paul Otlet of Brussels, and Prince 
Yi of Corea. 

... On July 16, at a meeting in the House of Com- 
mons of representatives of the different departments of 
the Interparliamentary Union, it was decided that next 
year's conference of the Union should take place in Ber- 
lin. Hon. Richard Bartholdt, president of the Ameri- 
can group, presented the British group with an elabo- 
rately-worked silk British flag with a white border. The 
flag was accepted by Lord Weardale, president of the 
British group, in a happy speech. 

. . . The text of the American proposition for the ex- 
emption of private property at sea from capture in time 
of war, which has been adopted in committee at The 
Hague hy the unexpectedly large majority of 21 to 11, 
is as follows : 

"The private property of citizens or subjects of the 
signatory powers, with the exception of contraband of 
war, shall be exempt from capture or seizure on the sea 
by the armed vessels or by the military forces of the said 
signatory powers. But nothing herein contained shall 
extend exemption from seizure to vessels and their car- 
goes which may attempt to enter a port blockaded by 
the naval forces of any of the said powers." 



What Can the School Do to Aid the 
Peace Movement? 

BY HON. NATHAN C. SCHAEFFEB, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

Inaugural Address as President of the National Educational 
Association Convention, Los Angeles, July 8. 

The greatest problem of the twentieth century is the 
boy, with one exception — the girl. As soon as the 
girl takes up the study of history, she begins to wish 
that she had been born a boy. Her text-book magnifies 
the achievements of men and devotes very little space to 
the deeds of women. Gradually she reaches the convic- 
tion that everything great and heroic belongs to the 
other sex, that life is not worth living unless one can 
attain military glory, and that her greatest misfortune is 
to have been born a girl. 

The boy is apt to form similar ideals from the text- 
books on history and the methods of teaching the 
subject. The names of admirals and generals, the 
battles they fought and the victories they won, the 
causes and the effects of the wars in which they were 
engaged, constitute a very large part of the material of 
instruction. The examination questions which are sup- 
posed to emphasize the most important portions of the 
school curriculum bristle with wars and the things of 
war. The boy loves power and admires every exhibi- 
tion of personal and national strength ; he admires the 
heroes whose names are immortalized upon the pages of 
history; he gradually conceives the notion that the 
wearing of a uniform, the carrying of a sword or a gun, 
the shedding of blood and the acquisition of military 
renown are essential to a life worth living. 

It seems to me that our text-books, our examinations 
and our instruction should glorify the arts of peace above 
the art of war. In other words, history should be taught 
from a more rational point of view. Whilst it would 
be wrong to minimize the sacrifices and services of the 



army and the navy, it will nevertheless be wise to 
emphasize the victories of peace above the victories of 
war, and to teach history in such a way that the pupil will 
write the name of the poet, the orator, the artist, the in- 
ventor, the educator, the jurist, the statesman, the phil- 
anthropist in a place even more conspicuous in the 
temple of fame than that occupied by the name of the 
victorious general or the successful admiral. 

How can this be accomplished ? In the first place, let 
us instill proper ideals of life and of heroism. The pupil 
can be led to see that Pasteur, the scientist, has done 
more for humanity than Napoleon, the destroyer of 
thousands ; that Carnegie, the philanthropist, has done 
more for civilization than the admiral who sinks a 
hostile fleet; that the men who by experiments upon 
their own bodies showed how yellow fever is transmitted 
and can be prevented were as great heroes as any 
soldiers that ever faced a cannon's mouth ; that the 
woman who serves in the hospital as a nurse displays as 
much heroism as the officer who serves his country in 
time of war ; and that in the sight of God the drying of a 
tear is more than shedding seas of gore. As soon as the 
girl realizes that a life worth living does not turn upon 
fame or fortune or official position, nor even upon science 
and literature, but upon the personal relations which 
human beings sustain to one another and to their 
Creator, as soon as she grasps the truth that it is in the 
domain of personal relations where woman truly reigns 
as queen, she grows proud of her sex and no longer 
wishes that she had been born a boy. 

In the next place, patriotism should never be taught so 
as to make it the meanest of all the virtues. It is pos- 
sible to emphasize the maxim, " My country, right or 
wrong," to such an extent that the citizen will resort to 
anything base and contemptible for the sake of further- 
ing the material interests of his country. Rulers and 
governments hesitate to begin an unpopular war. Our 
teaching of history should create the kind of public 
sentiment that will make it unpopular, if not impossible, 
for a ruler or a government to commence war, except as 
a last resort for the maintenance of justice, law and 
order among the nations, especially among the partially 
civilized tribes in distant portions of the globe. 

Whilst the teacher is inculcating proper ideals of 
patriotism, heroism and public service, the pupil can be 
taught to despise not only the bully who is ever anxious 
to pick a quarrel with weaker companions, but also the 
nation that is ever ready to go to war at the expense of 
weaker nations. Both teacher and pupil should dis- 
tinguish between the different kinds of war. First, 
there is the war for tribute. No nation can now afford 
to carry on war for blood money under the guise of ex- 
acting a war indemnity. The second is the war for 
booty and plunder, such as the wars carried on by the 
robber barons during the Middle Ages. Third, is the war 
for the gratification of personal ambition, such as the 
wars which the first Napoleon was continually waging. 
Fourth, is the war for territorial aggrandizement. Of 
this kind of war our country has not always been guilt- 
less. No teacher in the classroom and no orator on 
Memorial Day or the Fourth of July hits the mark if he 
glorifies or even excuses any one of these four kinds of war. 

There are two kinds of war for which more can be 
said. One of these is the war for principle, of which 
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the American Revolution was a type ; the other is a war 
in behalf of the oppressed, the down-trodden, the de- 
fenceless, like the Spanish-American war. In dealing 
with these two kinds of war, it is well to point out both 
sides of the dispute and to show how war can be avoided 
by the peaceful method of arbitration. How well posted 
we all are upon every war that our people have waged : 
how little we know of the two hundred and fifty inter- 
national disputes which have been settled by the peace- 
ful method of arbitration. How frequently we discuss 
the Monroe doctrine which has brought us again and 
again to the brink of war : how seldom we speak of 
the arrangement made during Monroe's administration 
for the limitation of armaments along our Canadian 
boundary — an arrangement that has secured peace 
between the United States and Great Britain in spite 
of all the acute disputes which have arisen since the war 
of 1812. How few people know the significance of the 
Hague Court for whose sittings Andrew Carnegie is 
building a palace to cost a million and a half of dollars. 

The teaching of history can be made to culminate in 
the proper observance of the eighteenth of May and of 
Washington's birthday. The teachers of France have 
resolved to observe these days by appropriate exercises, 
and the schools of America will do well to follow the 
example of the Third Republic. The publications of 
the American Peace Society furnish abundant material 
at small expense for the proper observance of the eigh- 
teenth of May, — the day on which the delegates to the 
first Hague Conference assembled, — a day which cer- 
tainly marked an epoch in the world's history. In the 
not distant future this day will be as universally observed 
as Arbor Day and the festival days of the church year. 
Some of the colleges now observe Washington's birth- 
day in such a way as to strengthen the sentiment for 
peace and justice in dealing with other nations. Several 
years ago, at the Mohonk Lake Conference, Chancellor 
McCracken pointed out that the most popular text-book 
on international law devotes more space to the conduct 
of nations in time of war than to the conduct of inter- 
national affairs in time of peace, whilst not one page is 
devoted to the ways in which nations may avoid war. 
Since that meeting a movement for the study of inter- 
national arbitration has been inaugurated in most of our 
colleges. Just as the light which first illumines the 
mountain tops gradually reaches the valleys, so the light 
which the higher institutions are now beginning to dis- 
seminate will gradually illumine the teaching of history 
in the lower grades of schools. 

We hear much of the emancipation of the high school 
from the dominating influence of the college. In the 
direction of fraternities, festivities, athletics and courses 
of study there may be room for change, but I hope that 
at no distant day the kind of history which our colleges 
now teach and which emphasizes the movements for the 
uplifting of the masses will replace the drum and trumpet 
sort of history which eventuates in hatred of red-coats, 
distrust of other nations and a species of patriotism that 
is the meanest of all the virtues. 

Peace has become so great a shibboleth that the intro- 
duction of rifle practice into the public schools is now 
advocated as a peace measure. The experience of our 
recent wars, it is held, has pointed out that, while there 
is no difficulty in case of war in getting all the volunteers 



that the country requires, and they can be given a rea- 
sonable amount of drill in a few weeks, it takes them a 
long time to learn to shoot, and that unless they can shoot 
accurately they are of little value as soldiers. If, how- 
ever, the young men who are graduating from our high 
schools in the different States should be skilled riflemen, 
the country can rest content with a small standing army, 
knowing that in case of war it can put into the field at 
short notice a force of volunteers whose skill in rifle 
shooting will make them to be fully the equal of any 
army which may be brought against them. The system 
is therefore a great factor for national peace. As a 
teacher from the State which William Penn founded, I 
must put a big interrogation point after this theory. 
Whenever anything goes wrong in the life of the nation 
people look to the school for a remedy. If the reports 
in the daily papers are correct, there were 6,258 deser- 
tions from the army last year ; and out of a total of 24,- 
083 enlistments not more than 8,848 were reenlistments. 
The invention of smokeless powder, machine guns and 
modern explosives and service in tropical countries have 
robbed the occupation of the soldier of its former attrac- 
tiveness and glory. The fact that boys at the age of 
thirteen can learn to shoot with marvelous accuracy 
should be correlated with the fact that at the same age, 
and even earlier, boys can be taught all sorts of break- 
neck acrobatics ; no one would, on account of the skill 
which may thus be acquired, be justified in advocating 
the introduction of either acrobatics or rifle practice into 
the curriculum of our public schools. There is a limita- 
tion to the kinds of skill which a human being may 
acquire, and the development of skill in these directions 
interferes seriously with the development of skill in other 
and more useful lines. The development of skill in 
shooting is desirable on the part of those who join the 
army or the State constabulary ; but if during a strike 
every striker were a skilled rifleman, the difficulties in 
maintaining order would be infinitely multiplied. It 
was therefore a source of gratification to learn from the 
Secretary of War that no scheme for the inauguration of 
a policy to establish a system of rifle practice throughout 
the schools of the country is at present under considera- 
tion by the War Department. 

At this time three great meetings are in progress. 
Delegates from every civilized nation are in session at 
The Hague for the purpose of lessening the evils and the 
frequency of war and of promoting the use of arbitration 
as a means for the settlement of international disputes. 
On the shores of the Atlantic the Jamestown Exposition 
advertises the greatest military and naval display the 
world has ever seen in time of peace. On the shores of 
the Pacific, in the city of " the Angels," the association 
which represents the largest body of educators in the 
world has met to discuss the latest problems in education. 
Shall we plant ourselves on the side of peace or of war ? 
Will the advocacy of peace raise a generation of weak- 
lings? Has any one ever dared to call William Penn a 
weakling? He was as brave and courageous as his 
father, the admiral. Self-restraint is often more difficult 
than combat. Perhaps for police purposes, if not for 
national protection, we shall need a small army and a 
navy during coming centuries, but as soon as the three 
and a half millions of teachers in the schools of the 
civilized world shall begin in earnest and with skill to 
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inculcate sentiments of peace and the principles of justice 
and fair dealing in the treatment of weaker nations, we 
may hope for the limitation of armaments and the dawn 
of an era of peace that is worthy of the disciples of the 
Prince of Peace. 



Educational Efforts for International 
Peace. 

BY PROFESSOR SAMUEL T. DUTTON, OF THE TEACHERS' 
COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 

Address at the meeting of the American Institute of Instruction 
held at Montreal, July #, 1907. 

The representatives of forty-five nations are now in 
conference in the interests of international peace. It is 
the second time that such a meeting has been held. 
Should this Conference decide to meet regularly until its 
great purpose is accomplished, that decision will perhaps 
be the most beneficent event in modern history. Those 
who have worked hardest to bring it to pass will have 
some difficulty in realizing that the day of promise has 
so nearly dawned. A new sentiment and a new sense of 
human brotherhood has begun to manifest itself in many 
parts of the world, and the Hague Conference is simply 
an expression of the world's desire for more friendly and 
sympathetic relations between the nations. May we not 
say that this evident desire for international conciliation 
shows the conquering power of a great moral ideal. 
Slowly but surely this ideal has made its way, pulling 
down the strongholds of bigotry, race prejudice and nar- 
row hatred, steadily advancing its standards, until now 
victory seems to be in sight. As the little raindrops fall 
upon the mountain side and trickle down its rocky slopes, 
forming rills and brooks which at length unite in forming 
the mighty on-rushing river, so sentiments of peace and 
goodwill are finding voice in every nation and are soon 
to join in a strong and irresistible current of influence. 

It is my purpose this morning to identify some of the 
influences which have favored the peace movement. 
They are all in a broad sense educational, though often 
also intensely practical. They are all potent, though 
often unconscious and indirect. When in very early 
times the members of one tribe or clan began to exchange 
their crude products with strangers, or the natives of one 
island for purposes of trade began to make visits to 
another island or to the coast of a continent, these prim- 
itive peoples began to know and be interested in each 
other. Thus it is that trade has often been one of the 
most important factors in promoting the relationship of 
different peoples. Ancient Phoenicia established routes 
of travel which have never been abandoned. Rome as a 
world power built good roads all over Europe, and made 
it possible for the merchants to penetrate in safety to the 
most distant parts of the empire. The Crusades and the 
discovery of America are significant events in the prog- 
ress of mankind, because they increased and enlarged 
the sphere of commerce and favored the intercourse of 
men. In these days of steam and electricity, when we 
see in our harbors ships from every important port, and 
when the whole world is a net- work of commercial in- 
terests, we realize that war is becoming more and more 
impossible, by reason of the manner in which the world 
is organized for the purpose of free and rapid interchange 
of commodities, and because of the dependence of one 



people upon another. Free trade is no longer a political 
scarecrow, but is rather looked upon as something that 
in the nature of things must eventually come to pass, not 
perhaps on the ground of altruism, but by reason of the 
highest utility considered from the world point of view. 

The postal service of the world, regulated by the postal 
union at Berne, whereby peoples of all lands are able 
quickly to communicate with each other, is a type of 
■world organization at once encouraging and prophetic. 

The diplomatic and consular service of nations, under 
the new order of things, makes for fraternity and good- 
will. Nations to-day expect to be treated honestly and 
with a certain degree of frankness by other nations. 
Anything short of this reacts seriously upon a govern- 
ment and secures for that nation unpleasant and harmful 
publicity. 

While this is an age of travel, and while people go 
hither and thither freely and quickly, thus promoting 
mutual acquaintance and friendliness, America, by reason 
of immigration, has become the most cosmopolitan of all 
lands. Here Germans, Slavs, Scandinavians and Italians 
are mingling and mixing with our America stock, until 
it will soon be hard to tell where one begins and the 
other ends. For us to think of war with any European 
nation would be cruel and preposterous. The fact that 
so many friends and neighbors still cherish a tender re- 
gard for their mother lands should tend to strengthen the 
bonds of goodwill which unite us to the nations of Europe. 

Another influence which operates to check the warlike 
disposition of government is the financial one. The great 
bankers have interests too world-wide to make war per- 
missible. Should the Hague Congress agree that neutral 
peoples cannot loan money to belligerent nations, long 
•wars would be out of the question. 

It is apparent that the world has reached an interna- 
tional stage, and that we need to have our schools and 
colleges send into the world those who are educated to a 
conception of what this means and what the higher laws 
of humanity are. We need to-day citizens of the world 
who can take the world point of view in such matters as 
immigration, international trade and economic privilege. 
Why should we urge unselfishness and fair play in the 
personal life, and overlook those larger relationships 
which enable men to look beyond their own dooryards, 
and even the boundaries of their own country, and still 
feel responsible for honorable dealing ? What kind of a 
Christian is he who is a good Samaritan while on the 
road to Jericho, and even in New York, yet has no pity 
in his heart for the suffering Jew in Russia, the tortured 
Armenian in Turkey, or the starving native in India? 
How can a person intelligently pray "Thy kingdom 
come " who cannot at least imagine the world dominated 
by the Golden Rule and the principles of human brother- 
hood? 

It is generally agreed that the time is ripe for interna- 
tional fair play and cooperation. What has hitherto been 
recorded in selfishness, deceit and blood, must henceforth 
be written in truth and justice. 

International peace as an educational thesis does not 
stand alone. It is the very essence and residuum of 
ethical progress. It is a grand rallying point after cen- 
turies of toil and struggle. Many forces of an educational 
nature have been silently working through the centuries 
to prepare mankind for the new era when nations are to 



